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Italy, France, and Flanders. In 1374 he received a
Customs House appointment in the Port of London,
and we hear of a small yearly pension being paid to
him by John of Gaunt. The years 1385-86 brought him
to the height of his public career, for in them he was
made a Justice of the Peace (a magistrate) and Knight
of the Shire. Later, he was for two years Clerk of the
Works at Westminster, and in the last years of his
life he received a pension from Richard II, and the
promise of a bigger one from Henry IV. *

It is important to know this much about him, in
order to realise that he was an active, competent, and
busy man, to whom serious matters were entrusted,
and who at the end of his life was so well recognised
and respected that both Richard and Richard's enemy
were concerned to look after his welfare. The popular
idea that poets make poor men of affairs is certainly
not borne out in Chaucer's case. Very often, a writer's
life has little bearing upon his work, and we do not
need an account of his life in order to understand why
he wrote as he did. A knowledge of Chaucer's life,
however, throws a real light upon his writings. A
number of slight and charming poems, for instance
were written when Chaucer was at the Court, to please
benefactors or to commemorate special occasions.
That he should translate long poems from French and
Italian is not surprising, when we know that hei
visited both France and Italy, and had to learn each
language. Nor is it surprising that, during the latter
part of his life, he should devote himself to the com-
pletion of his peculiarly English work, the Canterbury
Tales.

Historians of literature usually divided Chaiifeer's